noble lines, each more majestic than the preceding, seem in
the phrase of Ekrem Bey, to tower ever higher and higher
as the peaks of a lofty mountain-chain soar one beyond the
other into the blue depths of heaven.

The well-considered and judiciously restrained phraseology
of Ghalib greatly assists in bringing about the dignity which
pervades more or less almost the whole of his poem. True
dignity was scarcely possible either with the lifeless pedant-
ries and laboured extravagances of the late Persianists, or
with the familiar colloquialisms, not to say vulgarisms, affected
by the extreme Turkicist School. Ghalib steers a middle course,
avoiding on the one hand the foreign affectations of books
like Nabf's 'Khayrabad' (partly as a protest against which
his own poem was written) and on the other those uncouth,
if forcible, words and expressions which give a grotesque
and bizarre appearance to the characteristic works of such
Romanticists as Hashmet and Kanf.

The phraseology of this poet is as much his own as any
other feature of his work. He takes as his basis the Turkicised
idiom of his day, from which he eliminates whatever is trivial
or ungainly; to this he adds such Persianist turns of phrase
and expression as he feels to be in harmony with the spirit
of the Ottoman tongue, thus imparting to his language a
cultured grace and finish, which, raising it above the level
of everyday speech, render it a more befitting medium for
his lofty theme. In this way Sheykh Ghalib almost anticipates
the literary idiom of. to-day; and the greater glory is his,
in so far as he had not, like the modern authors, cither any
work, such as his own, which could stand as sign-post, or
any acquaintance with Western literature to serve as guide.

The same reticence and self-restraint which mark the
phraseology of this poet are apparent in his use of figurative
language. He cannot, it is true, win altogether free from